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Seated together on the terrace of the Citadel Prime Minister Mackenzie King (left) President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt (centre and Prime Minister Winston ¢ hurchill talk informally 
while behind. staff officers of the United State and Great Britain look out over the broad 
St. Lawrence Left to right Sir Charles Portal. Chief of British Air Staff, Sir Alan Brooke 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff; Admiral Ernest J}. King. Commander-in-Chief of che 
Linited States Fleet. Field Marshal Sir John Dill, head of the jomnt staf mission in Washington 
General George C Marshall, Chet of Staff United States Army. and, extreme right: Admiral 
Sir Dudley Pound First Sea Lord 
Top right British and Canadian Chiefs of Staff in conterence. ke ft to right Lord Lours Mountbatten 
now Supreme Allied Commander in South East Asia. Admiral Sir Dudley Pound First Sea 
Lord Gen Sir Alan Brooke Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Air Marshal Sir Charle 
Portal. Chief of Air Staff. RAT Sir Hastings Lionel Ismay, Chief of Staff, of the British 
“Ministry of Defence: Air Marshal L. S Breadner. ¢ hief of Air Staff RC ATI Vice Admira 
Percy W. Nelles. Chief of Staff, Canadian Navy and Lt -Gen. Kenneth Stuart, Chief of the 
(_anadian General Staft 


THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE 
A MILESTONE IN HISTORY 


by R. K. CARNEGIE Photos — National Film Board 


RESIDENT Roosevelt and Prime Min- had met. The first meeting had been on 
ister Churchill sat on either side of powerful warships in the North Atlantic 

their host, Prime Minister Mackenzie King, just two years before when they drew 

on the deck in the ancient Citadel atop up and announced the Atlantic Charter 

Cape Diamond and told more than one as embodying the aims of the British 

hundred newspaper correspondents that Commonwealth and Er pire and the United 


the Quebec Conference was over States of America for a better world when 
The occasion marked a milestone—a _ the Axis nations had been utterly defeated 
very satisfactory milestone, Mr. Churchill The chiefs of the combined staffs, after 


remarked— in the progress of the war, and they had mulled over the plans in the 
accordingly will be one of the dates of Chateau, were able to reach unanimous 
history. It was August 24, 1943, a few conclusions as to the best way to proceed 
minutes after 12 oclock noon with the war in every theatre around the 

Momentous decisions were approved world. So Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roose- 
by the two leaders during the conference velt were smiling and confident as they 

decisions that charted the course of the kept that noonday rendezvous with the two 
war. Plans also were endorsed that pos- score press photographers and more than 
sibly will influence the lives of mankind one hundred news writers on the deck 


for generations before the Citadel residence \} 
It was the sixth time the two leaders The two leaders issued a joint statement * 1 


* 


For text of statement. see page 100 
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War leaders of Britain and the if d States in conference at Quebec Left _to right 


clock- 


British Chief of Combined Operations Sir Dudley Pound 


Lord Louris Mountbatten 


British First Sea Lord Chief of the Imperial Army General Stati 


Sir Charles 
head of the joint staff mission 


Staff to the British Minister of 


secretariat, Commander R D 


t to the British chiefs of staff Brig -Gen | R Deane 


the Washington secreté 
ctaft Arr 


ommander-in-Chic 


d Chief of the U S Army 
Admiral W D. Leahy. Chiet 
S Fleet. Capt 


British Foreign Secretary 
silane from England ts greeted Dy 


Anthon 


Mr. Roosevelt. Her R val Highnes 
Church standing Prime Minister Mackenz 
permanent Under-Secretary of Fe 


Minister Information 


Portal, t 
in Washington, Gen. Sir Hasting 
Defence; Brigadier H_ Redmor 
{ eriage. of 
‘the U.S. jou 
Air Corps. General Marsha stati 
f Staff to President Roosevelt Admiral E. |. King. ¢ 
P Rova the secretariat S jomt che ot staft 
Right vy Eden following imrival im “Jue 
jent Roosevelt. Lett to right at 
and Prime Mini ter Winst 
e King. Sur Alexander (a 
and Brendan Bracken. Br 
Ox 


on what the conierence had accomplished 
and each gave a short talk in which they 
expressed their regret that more could not 
be made public about the conclusions 
reached. Ihey were obviously sincere in 
this—they knew so much and could say 


so little “There wasnt a cough in a 
carload’, said Mr. Roosevelt in joking 


about the lack of definite announcements 
in the statement 

The public was most anxious to know 
that the war would be prosecuted on a 
vrander scale than ever before and they 
were assured of that. The statement told 
them the war effort of the United States 
and the British Commonwealth and Empire 
would spread and deepen 

Mr. Churchill recalled to reporters that 
alter the Casablanca conference early this 
vear the Axis had been driven out of 


Tunisia and Sicily and advised them they 
could expect even greater developments to 
follow the meetings at Quebec 

conclusions 
believed, 
emphasized 
fully 


they had reached 
were good con- 
that the 
alive to the 


The 

Churchill! 
and he 
staff were 


\lr 
clusions, 
chiefs of 


THE QUEBEC CONFERENC! 
necessity for most thorough preparations 
the more complete the planning the 
fewer the casualties and the greater the 
certainty of success 


In his speech in Ottawa, the day 
following, Mr. Roosevelt went farther 


Referring to “that great master of intui- 
tion’, Hitler, he said: “If he and his 
generals had known our plans they would 
have realized that discretion is still the 
better part of valour and that surrender 
would pay them better now than later ~ 
The announcement that China was 
not to be neglected came as welcome news 
According to the joint statement, the 
military discussions of the chiefs of stati 
turned largely upon the war against Japan 
and the bringing of effective aid to China 
Two days before the conference con- 
cluded, T. V. Soong, Chinese foreign 
minister and representative of Generalis 
simo Chiang Kai-Shek had flown from 
Washington to Quebec to participate in 
these discussions. The President and Prime 
Minister were able to approve of the 
unanimous decisions of the combined chiefs 
of staff with regard to both the war against 
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Joint Statement by the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain 

August 24, 1943 

The Anglo-American War Conterence which 
opened at Quebec on August 11, under the 
hospitable auspices of the Canadian Government 
has now concluded its work 

The whole field of world operations has been 
surveved in the light of the many gratifving 
events which have taken place since the meeting 
of the President and the Prime Minister in 
Washington at the end of May, and the necessary 
decisions have been taken to provide tor the 
forward action of the Fleets, Armies and Au 
Forces of the two nations. Considering that 
these forces are intermingled in continuous action 
against the enemy in several quarters of the 
globe, it is indispensable that entire unity of aim 
and method should be maintained at the summit 
of the war direction 

Further conterences will be needed, probably 
at shorter intervals than before, as the wat 
effort of the United States and British Common 
wealth and Empire against the enemy spreads 
and deepens. It would not be helptul to the 
fighting troops to make any announcement of 
the decisions which have been reached These 
can only emerge in action 

It may, however, be stated that the military 
discussions of the Chiefs of Staff turned very 
largely upon the war against Japan and the 
bringing of effective aid to China) Mr. T. \ 
Soong, representing the Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek, was a party to the discussions. In 
this field, as in the European, the President and 
the Prime Minister were able to receive and 
approve the unanimous recommendations of the 
Combined Chiets of Staft \greement was also 
reached upon the political issues underlying ot 
arising out of the military operations 

It was resolved to hold another conterence 
before the end of the vear between the British and 
American authorities, in addition to any tripar- 
tite meeting which it may be possible to arrange 
with Soviet Russia. Full reports of the decisions 
so far as they affect the war against Germany and 
Italy will be furnished to the Soviet Government 

Consideration has been given during the 
conference to the question of relations with the 
French Committee of Liberation, and it is 
understood that an announcement by a number 
of governments will be made in the latter part 
of the week 


Japan in general and aid to China in 
particular. Mr. Churchill said the plans 
provided for immediate as well as long- 
range assistance to China 

The announcement from the Citadel 
the day following the joint statement, that 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, British Com- 
mando Chief, had been appointed Supreme 
Allied Commander, South East Asia 
showed with what speed the decisions 
reached at the conference are to be put 
into operation. A day later Mountbatten 
was in Washington at work on his new 
job, meeting with heads of the United 
States Army and Navy. He will be in 
command of the forces in India, and his 
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\hove left to right tis Excellency 
he Earl of Athlone. Her R: val High 
ess Princess Alice, Admiral Leahy, and 
Winston Churchill on the terrace of the 

tadel overlooking the St Lawrence 
eft page. top to bottom 


\ press conference was held August 24 


n the terrace of the Citadel (Ottawa 
ind Washington correspondents were 
med by eading writers and radu 
nen from Britain President Roosevelt 


hown at the right 
Prime Minister Mackenzic King wel 
mes Cordell Hull. S State Secre 
iv. on Las arrival in Quebec to attend 
he histor conterence 
Mfr Churchill attends Canadian 
ronment Cabinet meeting Left to 
right Hon C G Power. Hon LS 
St Laurent. Rt Hon Winston Chur 
chill. Hon Angus I Macdonald. Rt 
Wm Mackenzie King. Sir 
John Anderson. Lord President of the 
Council IK Hon 1 \ Crerar 
Hon IIslev. and Hon J. 


Ralston 


I-xtreme ryght 
Snapshot of Prime Minister Churchill 
Mer Churchill and their daughter 
Marv. on their return to Canada trom 
a brief visit to the United States 
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President Roosevelt receives an honorary degree 
General, the Earl of Athlone. As ¢ hancellor 
placed the mortar board on the Presi 
Roosevelt's leit is Her Royal Highness Princess Alice 


In Government House, Ottawa 
of Doctor of Laws from the Governor 
of the University of London, His Excellency 
dent's head Seated on Mr 
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task will be to drive the Japs out of 
Burma and regain the Burma Road so that 
sorely needed supplies may be rushed to 
the armies and people of China 

Sir William Glasgow, Australian High 
(Commissioner to Canada, was also called 
from Ottawa to join in the discussions 
indicating that the Australian and South 
l-ast Pacific theatre of war was the subject 
of study and planning 

I-ntire unity of aims was obtained not 
only in the military decisions, but also in 
the political discussions post-war 
planning the presence of Rt. Hon 
\nthony [-den, British Foreign Minister 
and Mr. Cordell Hull, American Secretary 
of State. underlined the part international 
politics played in the conversations 

In his great speech at the foot of the 
Peace Tower in Ottawa on August 25 
President Roosevelt said, “It is no secret 
that at Quebec there was much talk of 
the post-war world He foresaw new and 
better days after the Axis had been beaten 
to the ground 

“Surely, he continued, “we can make 
strides towards a greater freedom from 
want than the world has yet enjoyed 
Surely, by unanimous action in driving out 
the outlaws and keeping them under heel, 
forever, we can obtain freedom trom fear 
ol violence 

‘| am everlastingly angry only at 
those who assert vociferously that the four 
freedoms and the Atlantic Charter are 
nonsense because they are unattainable 

“If they had lived a century and a halt 
ago thev would have sneered and said that 
the Declaration of Independence was utter 
piffle 


\t a press interview after the Quebec 
(Conterence was over, the correspondents 
were informed that unanimous decisions 
had been reached as to the manner ot 
dealing with countries when they had been 
rescued from Axis oppression 

Ihe discussions also paved the way tor 
the announcements by Great Britain, the 
United States, Russia and Canada recog- 
nizing the right of the French Committee 
of National Liberation to administer the 
empire of fallen France with certain 
limitations, 

Throughout the conference the question 
was always coming up among the newsmen, 
‘Why isn't Russia here >, the only answer 
to which was provided by Mr. Churchill's 
statement that many of the discussions 
were concerned with the war against Japan 
and Russia was not a belligerent in that war 
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[he joint statement forecast tripartite 
meetings to be arranged with Soviet 
Russia if possible, and gave assurance that 
“full reports of the decisions so far as they 
affect the war against Germany and 
Italy will be furnished to the Soviet 
Government 


When the world first knew that Nir 
Churchill was in Quebec and that he was 
to hold a conference there with the Pres- 
ident of the Lnited States, the question 
asked on all sides was, “Why Quebec ” 
and that was never directly answered 
President Roosevelt perhaps the 
nearest to answering it when he told the 
press men that of the six conferences Mi 
(Churchill and he had held, the surroundings 
in Quebec had been the most delightful 

| think all who have visited Quebec 
will agree with the President. Where else 
could be found vistas of such compelling 
grandeur as are viewed from the Citadel 
overlooking the St. Lawrence. It was here, 
in the long stone house, that the President 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Mackenzie King 
with their personal staffs lived. This long 
building is divided into three parts, which 
are normally the Governor General s sum- 
mer residence, the residence of the officer 
commanding the Quebec military district 
and the mess and quarters of the officers 
of the 22nd Regiment, now overseas. The 
bracing air, after the heat of Washington, 
was a welcome change And we have the 
President s own word for it that the fishing 
in Quebec was splendid 

The Chateau Frontenac, which had 
been taken over by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, was big enough to house the staffs 
from Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada. This meant inconvenience for 
the thousands of tourists who had their 
reservations cancelled without warning 
but they nevertheless co-operated cheer- 
fully. 

Canadians should be well satisfied with 
the work of the officials of the Wartime 
Information Board from Dave Dunton 
Major Georges Benoit and Capt. George 
McCracken down, for their capable hand- 
ling of the press arrangements in the hotel 
and the press conferences. Every news- 
paperman from Washington and London 
as well as the Canadians were boosters for 
the W. |. B. before the conference was over. 

Never before had been assembled in 
Canada so many famous men as were to be 
found in Quebec at this time. Britain sent 
over General Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the 
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Standing at the foot of the Peace Tower of Canada’s House of 
Commons. President Roosevelt addresses 30,000 Canadian 
citizens assembled on Parliament Hill to do him honour 


Right ——Scenes on Parliament Hill, August 


23, 


1943 
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Imperial General Statf; Admiral of the 
I-leet Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord: 
\ir Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal 
Lt-Gen Sir Hastings Ismay, Chiet of 
Stati to the Minister of Defence: Vice 
\dmiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, Chief 
of Combined Operations, later made 
Supreme Commander of South East Asia: 
and Field Marshal Sir John Dill) From 
Washington came Admiral William [D 
Leahy, LS. N. Chiet of Staft to President 
Roosevelt: General George Marshall 
Chief of Staff. Army; Admiral Ernest 
King, Commander-in-Chiet LS. Fleet 
General H Arnold, Commanding Gen- 
eral Army Air Force; General 
Brehon B Somervell, Chief Army 
Service Forces: Brig -Gen John R. Dean 
Secretary Chiets of Staff: Capt 
l-orrest Royal U.S. Navy Deputy Secre- 
tar\ Ihe heads of Canadas defence 
forces — also were present —Vice Admiral 
Percy W- Nelles. Chiet of Naval Staff 
Lt -Gen Kenneth Stuart. Chief of the 
Gseneral Staff; and Air Marshal Lo S 
Breadner, Chief of Air Statt 

Lnder these top men were scores ot 
specialists and technicians in all the 
branches ot wartare, and their numbers 
completely filled the Chateau 

Ihe War Committee of the Canadian 
Cabinet also met at Quebec during the 
conference 

Both Mr Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
regretted they were so pressed during the 
Quebec meetings that they were unable to 
mix much with the Canadian people Mr 
Churchill did, however, accompany Mr 
Xing on a tour of Quebec City and received 
plaudits from the crowds along the streets 
and in the Legislative Building 

The Quebec people had little oppor- 
tunity of honouring \ir Roosevelt, but the 
Lnited States President more than made 
up for that when he visited Ottawa the day 
following the close of the conference lhe 
smiling American leader drove through the 
streets of the capital to Parliament Hill 
where he delivered a masterly speech 
emphasizing the kindly feelings that fill 
the hearts of the people on both sides of 
the border toward each other 

It was a perfect summers day, and 
30.000 spectators gathered on the spacious 
lawns in front of the Parliament Buildings 
to listen to the first President of the United 
States address the Canadian people from 
their capital city, and to cheer him as he 
spoke from a stand at the foot of the noble 
peace tower. Beside him were His Excel- 
lency the Earl of Athlone. Her Royal 
Highness Princess Alice, Mr. King and the 
Speakers of the Senate and the House of 
Commons. Deeply moved, he said to 
them, ‘| shall never forget that sight” 
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WINDSOR, ONTARIO. A STUDY IN 
URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


by J. LEWIS ROBINSON 


HE Southern Gateway to Canada peculiar interest in that it is the only 
T this is the slogan which the Essex Canadian city which is directly south of 
County Tourist Association has given to. part of the United States. This fact has 
Windsor. As Canada’s most southerncity, been a great influence upon Windsor’'s 
occupying a position of great importance development, since it causes the city to be 
as a focal point for transportation, Windsor virtually surrounded by territory of the 
has grown up as a smaller duplicate of its United States. Windsor might be called 
international neighbour, Detroit’ As one an ‘outlier’ of Canada, still predominantly 
of the few cities of the world separated Canadian in spirit, but greatly modified 
from its larger economic counterpart by by border conditions 


an international boundary line, Windsor Probably nowhere along the border 
well illustrates the complexities of inter- between the Lnited States and Canada is 
nationalism there a better location for Windsor and 


Windsors geographic position is of Detroit. Most of the resources of central 


| 


dit in background 


North America are within reach of the 
cities This factor of location, always 
dominant in the development of both 


cities, is the key to their success 
Thirty-five vears ago Windsor was a 
guiet city of 16,000 people. To-day it has 
a population of 117,500, is the fourth 
largest city in Ontario, and ranks fourth 
in industrial production for all of Canada 


First Settlement 


Iwo small Indian villages were the 
first beginnings of the border settlement 
[hey were at the terminals of Indian trails 
which crossed Essex County using the 
subdued moraine which was the only high 
land across the interior The trails ter- 
minated at the narrow part of the river 
as the most convenient crossing place 
What the Indians recognized as a strategic 
point was also realized by the first white 


Visitors 


French Period 
Antoine Laumet de la \lothe 
Cadillac landed his boats in the narrow 
part of the river before entering Lake 
St. Clair. He chose the north bank because 
it was on the outside curve of the river 
and provided a deeper harbour. Thus a 
settlement was started at the narrows 
Detroit, far inland from the centre ol 
French Canada, and far trom the head- 
quarters of colonial government 

During the French period the settle- 
ment grew but gradually. By 1752 the 
area for several miles on both sides of the 


In 170] 


river was laid out in elongated, river- 
touching farms typical of the French 
settlers 


International Influence 
The coming of the English, after 1703, 
had little effect upon the river community 
The French were given their choice as 
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to leaving or remaining under the Britis! 
crown There was a slight decrease in 
population, but since government had 
never been of much importance to them 
most decided to stay with their river-front 
homes. However. it was this coming ot 
British settlers into the Detroit Rive: 
district which gave the beginnings ot a 
cosmopolitan atmosphere to the area 

In 1796 the fort of Detroit was officiall, 
handed over tothe Americans. | he change 
in nationality caused a few temporary 
repercussions. \lany of the settlers moved 
across the border to Sandwich and Amherst- 
burg, and the river settlement became two 
instead of one 

The new boundary had little effect 
upon freedom of movement in the area 
since American control remained loose and 
non-forceful. General opinion felt that 
the change was only transitory, and that 
the border would soon again be under 
British Government. In time, however 
with the realization that the boundar\ 
through the Detroit River was a permanent 
one, we can trace the beginnings of the 
international spirit which typifies the 
region the spirit which realized that the 
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border was there, but because of lax 
regulations and lack of control, was little 
4 atiected by it Ihe intermixture of both 
I4ritish and Irrench settlers back and forth 

across the river during the early period 

made it apparent that “blood was thicker 
| than the international boundary in the 
Detroit River 


| Nucleus of Sandwich 


lhe centre of settlement on the Cana- 
ian shore was the town of Sandwich 
southwest of Detroit lhe single road 
vhich ran along the river front con- 
necting the farmhouses also served as the 
ain street of the town Sandwich was 

marily administrative, being the centre 

ocal government for most ot lower 
\\ 


Western Ontario 


Nucleus of Windsor 


| 
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[during the same period ot the early 


nineteenth century, another nucleus called 
lhe Ferry” was torming It was directly 
across trom Detroit and was connected by 
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ferry service using dug-out canoes in the 


summer and sleighs in the winter 

With the establishment of The Ferry, 
as the termina! of the stage coach line from 
Buffalo in 1828. more and more settlers 
began to trickle into the region. Some 
staved to take up farms along the Cana- 
dian shore, but most continued on through 
the natural gateway of Detroit to the lands 
of the United States 

By 1836 the linear settlement along the 
river was large enough to call a meeting 
to decide upon a name tor the community 
variously known as The ferry. South 
[Detroit and Richmond The result of this 
meeting was the village of “Windsor a 
name derived trom a similar town in 
l-ngland 

In the period before 1854 there was a 
oradual srowth in the two settlements ot 
Windsor and Sandwich. Windsors func- 
tion was primarily commercial, in the 
sense that it served the transitory settlers 
who stopped there before crossing the 
border [he commercial function of Sand- 
wich was concerned with collecting and 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION 
OF THE BORDER CITIES 
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distributing goods for the agricultural 
population of the area Both villages 
grew towards each other along the main 
river-front road 

[he coming of the Great Western Rail- 
road in 1854 made the first serious change 
in the picture of settlement along the 
Canadian shore. When the Great West- 
ern chose Windsor for its Canadian ter- 
minal, because it was directly opposite 
Detroit, rather than the larger town ol 
Sandwich, it marked the beginning of the 
decline of the older settlement and a step 
in the rise of the younger one 


Beginning of Walkerville 

t-ast of Windsor another settlement was 
starting In 1858 Hiram Walker came into 
Canada from Massachusetts and estab- 
lished a distillery where the railroad bent 
inland trom the river’ Walker bought the 
land extending south from the river and 
began laying out a town Walkerville 
thus developed as a planned town with 
the usual rectangular pattern which top- 
ozraphy encouraged 


Era of Transportation 

\fter the coming of the railroad W ind- 
sor became increasingly important as a 
transportation centre Ihe ferries were 
improved for passenger traffic. and in | 807 
the Great Western started a train terr\ 
with a capacity of 14 cars 

[he growing importance of transporta- 
tion caused the border towns to expand 


The pattern of movement was southward 
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WINDSOR, ONTARIO A STUDY IN URBAN GEOGRAPHY 


WINDSOR.ONT.- THE GEOGRAPHIC CITY 


SETTLED AREA 
WITHIN CITY LIMITS 


@ SUBURBAN SETTLEMENT 


lhree major roads fingered in that direc- 
tion to bring the country population into 
the town. While the residential areas were 
lollowing these streets, the commercial core 
of Windsor was growing up around the 
transportation terminals at the river. The 
old and small buildings were even at that 
time in contrast to the newer and bustling 
business section of Detroit which was 
directly across the river 

One of the first curbs to cross-river 
trattic came in 1862. Due to the fact that 
Windsor had become important to Amer- 
icans during the period 1860-62, 
when many escaped across the river to 
avoid the military draft, the United States 
Government stopped all travel to Canada 
without a permit. Traffic again moved 
freely after the Civil War and throughout 
the rest of the century 

Events in Windsor were only reflecting 
those in Detroit. During this period 
Detroit had also become an important rail 
centre In 1885, ten railroads radiated 
out of the city Detroit had begun its 
development because of its port location, 
but after direct connections across Canada 
by rail were made, railroads soon surpassed 
water as the chief transportation agency 


Nucleus of East Windsor (Ford City) 


In 1904 Henry Ford founded his 
Canadian plant. He chose a site east of 
Walkers distillery and also on the river 
With the river in front of him and the 
railroad behind, the transportation problem 


for such an industry was mainly solved 
The tiny settlement which existed there at 
the time rapidly grew into a town as 
workers flocked into the area for the 
higher wages of the automobile industry 
Many of these Canadians continued onto 
Detroit where still higher wages were an 
attraction 


Industrial Period 


[he founding of the Ford plant marked 
a new era in the growth of the Border 
Cities. Other American industries were 
soon concentrating upon this focal point 
which comprised the towns of Windsor 
Walkerville, Sandwich and East Windsor 

The Canadian tariff, erected against 
imported manufactured goods, made branch 
plants in Canada an important part in 
American industrial policy. Windsor, be- 
ing closest to the new area of industrialism 
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arising in mid-western United States 
received a large percentage of these plants 

Windsor offered many advantages of 
location to industries from the Lnited 
States. It was the nearest Canadian city 
to most of the main offices of mid-western 
United States. It had quick and efficient 
transportation lines, which allowed execu- 
tives to cross back and forth easily It 
had good water and rail facilities, allowing 
goods to be brought in and shipped out 
with ease. The city was on the edge of a 
large Canadian population concentration 
and thus near a ready market. Such 
positional factors made Windsor a logical 
choice for industrial location in Canada 
\dded to these tactors was an active 
(chamber of Commerce which worked in 
the Lnited States and encouraged Amer- 
ican industries to establish themselves in 
Windsor. So it was that prior to World 
War Il, American firms had caused Wind- 
sor to become the fourth industrial city of 
(‘anada 

The final and inevitable step in the 
expansion of the border settlements was 
amalgamation in 1935 into one large city 
Iwo towns and two cities had grown into 
what really amounted to one complete 
settlement along the river There was no 
break in settlement between them and no 
sreat difference within them They were 
popularly known as the Border Cities 
Finally the amalgamation movement which 
had been fostered for several years pre- 
viously, and held back by bitter opposition 
trom Walkerville, was put to a vote in 
1935 A city-wide majority. despite a 
vocal majority within Walkerville, passed 
the amalgamation resolution Thus just 
100 vears after the tiny village of Windsor 
Was given its name. a new and larger 
Windsor arose, having a population of 
104.000 

International Position 


Windsor is located on an international 
boundary line. This dominant positional 
tactor caused the city to develop naturally 
into a cosmopolitan centre, part American 
part Canadian. Prior to the last decade 
there was a fairly free flow of people back 
and forth across the border, and virtually 
the only barrier between the two cities was 
that of the river 

Entering the opposite foreign country 
held no more glamour to a Detroiter or a 
Windsorite than the simple crossing of the 
river’ Both Americans and Canadians 
found it advantageous to live in one city 


and work in the other. During the height 
of the commuting days in 1926, there were 
18.000 Canadians crossing to work in 
Detroit, while 700 Americans were working 
in Windsor Government restrictions since 
that time have gradually decreased the 
number of commuters 

Most of Windsor is opposite the indus- 
trial and commercial cores of Detroit 
Windsor is a long, narrow city, while the 
industrial and commercial centres of Detroit 
are much larger and concentrate near the 
river Thus the residential areas of Wind- 
sor are really closer to the chief centres of 
Detroit than are many of the residences of 
Detroit The Americans who built homes 
on the edges, or outside, of Windsor found 
that they could have all the advantages 
of a quiet, suburban life and still be 
within three miles of downtown Detroit 

The increasing tempo in transportation 
Was met by constructing a bridge and 
tunnel between the two ports. The bridge, 
in particular, is located near the edge ot 
both cities in order to avoid downtown 
congestion. Since the exit for the bridge 
is south of the limits of dense settlement 
on the Windsor side, through traffic 
virtually misses most of Windsor 

The tunnel links the main business 
districts of both cities. Such a position 
makes it more important for local traffic 
[his link brings the commercial core of 
Windsor closer to the main commercial 
core of Detroit than are many of Detroit's 
satellite commercial areas. The tunnel is 
a factor which makes the two cities more 
of a geographic whole; the bridge tends to 
omit Windsor from the border area 

The great volume of traffic crossing the 
half-mile of the Detroit River made both 
the bridge and the tunnel a_ necessity 
\nnual traffic across the river averages 
about one million cars and about five 
million people, making Windsor the busiest 
passenger port in Canada. An American 
holiday brings the volume of traffic up to 
an enormous figure in normal times. For 
example, on July 4, 1941, there were 29,000 
automobiles carrying about 112,000 people 
which entered Canada at Windsor. Thus, 
exclusive of bus, train and pedestrian 
crossings, about 78 persons per minute were 
entering Windsor 

As a focal point for transportation 
Windsor is the open end of the bottleneck 
of Western Ontario which juts southward 
into the United States. Canadian traffic 
flowing westward finds Windsor the most 
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Top: —Residence in east section of Windsor on river 
front 


Centre:—One of the beauty spots of Windsor is the 

sunken garden of Jackson Park, in the south central 

part of the city. The southern part of the city, being 

newer, is well supplied with parks, but this is not the 
case in the old and more congested sections 


Above:—One of the more elaborate first-class homes 

of Ward One northeast along the river front. Many 

of the fine homes of this section are owned by Amer- 
icans who have executive positions in Detroit 


Right:—A street of typical residences similar to those 

which make up the bulk of the Windsor homes 

Since the city has grown up but recently much of the 
residential area has this new appearance 


convenient gateway \merican traffic uses 
the route across Southwestern Ontario 
from Windsor to Buffalo, as the most direct 
means of travel across northern mid- 
western United States. Further emphasi- 
zing Windsors strategic position in the 
field of international transportation is a 
proposal for the construction of an inter- 
national airport in the vicinity of the 
Canadian terminus of the Ambassador 
Bridge being furthered by civic groups in 
Detroit and Windsor. This airport would ; 
be conveniently located to serve both 
communities, and would, upon completion 
be the largest airport in the world 

Windsor is located on the most heavily- 
laden waterway world The 
Detroit River, with achannel depth of about 
40 teet, carries an average of &1 000,000 
tons of freight annually. This is more ton- 
nage than the Panama and Suez Canals 
combined. Tonnage trom Windsor and 
Detroit, however, makes up a minor part ot 
the total. Their water-borne freight is pri- 
marily cross-river tonnage. [Due to the 
fact that the three leading industries and 
the railroad have taken up most of the 
available dock space. the harbour ot 
Windsor has not been an influential factor 
in its development 

Manufacturing in Windsor has an inter- 
national flavour Its basis is American 
branch plants located across the border 
to supply a Canadian and British Empire 
market. Of the 200 companies located in 
Windsor, 136 of these are American, either 
directly or indirectly. As tar as domestic 
trade, apart from the automobile industry 
is concerned, there is no ruling in Canada 
as to what constitutes a Canadian product 
Thus any assembly plant in Canada is 
manufacturing a Canadian product regard- 
less of what percentage of Canadian raw 
material it may contain’ For British 
[E-mpire preference there are more definite 
requirements 

Most of the American firms have located 
in Windsor since 1900) Only six of the 
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130 total were there previous to that time; 
22 were located in Windsor prior to 1914, 
while during the wartime boom years 17 
more placed branches in Windsor. During 
the decade of postwar prosperity, 45 
American plants crossed the border Since 
1929. and especially since the Ottawa 
L:conomic Conference of 1932, 46 more 
businesses located branches in Windsor 
Since the outbreak of war in 1939. ten 
additional firms have crossed to Windsor, 
mainly in the expansion and enlargement 
of existing industries 

[he geographic position of Windsor and 
Detroit is excellent for sources of raw 
materials) They are within easy range 
ot most of the resources of central North 
\merica, and the focal position of both 
cities attracts these to the area. Perhaps 
no international position within the British 
[:mpire has more characteristics for success 


General Functional Pattern 

Windsor is a city of linear functional 
patterns. Its industry is located in belts 
along the river or railroads; its commercial 
centres are Strips along the main streets 
its residential zones also tend to follow 
narrow bands. The city itself is a long 
narrow agglomeration along the river, 
never extending back from the river more 
than two and a half miles. In one location 
the settled area narrows to a width of only 
four or five blocks 

During the period of industrial influx, 
Windsor and the other border towns 
continued the same pattern of develop- 
ment. of fingering streets out to the south 
North-south streets served as lines of 
settlement away from the original narrow 
strip along the river, while east-west 
Streets were built, when necessary, to 
join’ them. 


Below: —One of the typical apartment houses, of which 

Windsor has very many. The rapid growth of popula- 

tion of the city made apartments necessary and popular 

to house the people. Windsor is again experiencing a 
housing shortage in the present war 


Top:—Garden at Jackson Park with the Honourable 
W. C. Kennedy Collegiate in the background 


Centre:—A_ fine architectural example—Kennedy 

Collegiate Institute—in the south central part of the 

city. There are five high schools and one vocational 

school in Windsor. Located next to Jackson Park, 

Kennedy Collegiate Institute is one of the scenic 
spots of the city. 


Above:—Looking south from the Ambassador Bridge 
at Assumption Church, with Assumption College, 
one of Windsor’s two institutions of higher learning, 
in the background. The college is run by Basilian Fathers 
and most oF tele students are American boys. Windsor 
is very narrow at this point, as may be seen by the 
unoccupied land in the distance at the horizon. 
The settled area of the city is only five blocks wide here. 
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Freighters coming up Detroit River at opzning of navigation. City of Detroit at right and Ambassador Bridge in 
background 


In a total length of six miles along the 
south side of the Detroit River, the four 
settlements merged into one city. Through- 
out their period of growth they really 
developed as one area.’ [he Border Cities 


and the fact that they were separate 
municipalities had little effect upon their 
functional zones 


Industrial -\reas 


Industry of Windsor plays a major 
role in Canadian economy Based largely 
on the automobile business. concentration 
has been dominant in Windsor s industria! 
pattern, with heavy industry being located 
along the railroads of the eastern part ot 
the city 

Three of the main, and oldest, industries 
of Windsor were established along the 
river front. These three, the Ford Moto 
Company, Hiram Walkers and Canadian 
Industries are the only concerns of any 
size to have desirable river-front locations 
Since railroads, due to their early arrival 
took over the rest of the available rive: 
frontage, later industries which came to 
the city were forced inland along the rai! 
lines 

One of the larger of these industries is 
the Chrysler Corporation which has several! 
plants scattered throughout the city. The 
motor plant and the main assembly plant 
are located in the southeast corner of the 


Night view of downtown Ouellette Avenue looking 
north to Detroit River and city of Detroit 
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One of the three main locations of the Federal Wartime Housing in Windsor 
in the background 


citv. forming the southern end of the 
heavy industry belt which follows the 
railroad 
Commercial reas 
In its early davs Windsor was the 
commercial centre for the border towns 


It continued to hold commercial dominance 
throughout the growth of the area When 
industry was coming into the border 
district and locating outside of old Windser 
commercial interests concentrated in ‘down- 
town Windsor’, and made it the present 
chief shopping section 

Unlike many cities where the 
mercial centres are in clusters which tend 
to form a concentric pattern around the 
main core. Windsor commercial areas 
have a linear pattern. Each one parallels 
the river and is successively farther from 
it. The main business districts of both 
Windsor and Detroit shifted gradually 


com- 


Quellette Avenue looking north from Park Street to 
the river. Some office buildings of Detroit are in the 
background 


Detroit River and Belle Isle Park 


back from their original positions at the 
river. following the trend of outward 
residential building 
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Residential Areas 


Windsor does not have a great range 
in its residential classes. The mansion 
class has but few representatives; slums 
are small in area. The expansion of the 
last six or seven years is reflected by 
definite building trends within the city 
[wo areas in the southeastern part of the 
city stand out as centres of residential 
growth one area of small homes of 
industrial workers near the auto plants, 
and the other of semi-suburban first-class 
residences near the southern limits of the 
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city. There are no geographic barriers to 
expansion in any of the southeastern sec- 
tions of Windsor. Future development 
whether industrial, commercial or resi- 
dential will fit easily into the present 
functional pattern of the city 

In the early years of the war, increasing 
population due to accelerated production 
of war goods here caused an acute housing 
situation which was relieved by the con- 
struction of 2,050 homes by Wartime 
Housing, Limited, in parts of the city 
where essential local improvements already 
existed. 
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Transportation Facilities 


(he functional pattern of Windsor has 
hindered overland transportation along the 
river. The city spreads southward from 
the river, shooting streets out ahead of 
development, and thus causing transporta- 
tion only in that direction to be easy and 
direct. However, the railroads which enter 
the city from the south, and industries 
located along them, have been the chief 
factors restricting east-west traffic Only 


three east-west arteries cut these hazards 
and completely connect the various sections 
of the city 


The Hinterland 
Windsor, the geographic city, extends 
beyond Windsor, the political city. Gener- 
ally speaking, the suburban geographic city 
follows the main lines of transportation 
Windsor's direct hinterland has adequate 
suitable land to continue the southward 

pattern of settlement growth 
The hinterland has not been of great 
effect as a basis for the citys growth ‘i 
It has given Windsor a strong, stable base 
without which a city has a problem in 
food supply, but its products are not 
directly contributory to Windsor's indus- 
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trial success. The country is agricultural 
called the “Garden of Canada : the city is 
industrial, the “Auton.chile Centre of the 
British Empire 

Especially at present, during wartime 
conditions, the city is having an eftect 
upon the hinterland Available labour 
within the area has converged upon the 
war industries of Windsor, draining the 
county towns of their skilled workers: and 
at the same time causing a housing problem 
within Windsor itself 


Conclusion 


(Geographic location ot Windsor as a 
focal point on the international boundary 
line gave it a reason for growth’ The 
positional factor of being just a halt-mile 
from the rising industrial centre of the 
Lnited States. and within a Canadian 
tariff, gave Windsor its industrial character 

Undoubtedly a large share of Windsor is 
due to Detroit There is little doubt that 
a city would have arisen at such a natural 
crossing place as a transportation terminal 
But it is to be doubted if Windsor would 
have grown to its present size, or have the 
industrial stamp upon it which it has, if 
it had not been for a city such as Detroit 
arising on the other shore of the river 
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Without the international boundary 
Windsor would probably not be an indus- 
trial city. Detroit, and its smaller Cana- 
dian counterpart, Windsor, are too similar 
to exist together as twin cities. There is 
too much duplication of functions; too 
much of the same products being turned 
out by the same kind of machinery, which 
one factory could do as well However 
without an international boundary, Wind- 
sor would probably become a much greater 
residential city than it is now. Inter- 
national regulations prevent many people 
from living in Windsor and working in 
nearby Detroit industries. Thus political 
regulations both maintain and restrict 
Windsor 
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What the future holds for Windsor no 
one knows. As the fourth industrial cit, 
of Canada, Windsor has risen to vital 
importance during wartime conditions 
The industrial boom and experience will 
probably cause it to play an even more 
important part in the general economy ot 
Canada in peace-time. Industry in Wind- 
sor may be said to have an artificial and 
political basis for its development, but no 
one can take away from Windsor its 
geographic position as a_ transportation 
focal point. This geographic position in 
the centre of a bottleneck through which 
transportation lines must pass, and must 
stop to cross a river, Windsor will always 
have, and upon this base its future rests 


soking east from the Ambassador Bridge across Ambassador Park. This park, recently made out of a steep 


weedy bank, is part of the programme to beautify the river front of Windsor 
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Factories are often beautifully situated in the country 


SWEDEN—-SURROUNDED BUT STILL 


INDEPENDENT 


by ALVAR ANDERSON 


1! is easy for Canadian readers to visua- 

lize what Sweden looks like. Travelling 
to and through Canada two years ago, | 
might often have thought that | was at 
home. lo approach Vancouver from the 
Pacific is very reminiscent of sailing to 
Stockholm through the Stockholm Archi- 
pelago. Again, in Halifax or St. John you 
could believe yourself in Gothenburg, 
Swedens great Atlantic port. On the 
whole. Sweden's expanse allows for a similar 
variety of landscape and climate as in 
Canada 

Canada boasts possession of one of the 
largest forest areas in the world; Sweden 
is, in normal times, one of the world's 
biggest exporters of paper, pulp and 
cellulose. Canada is pierced from the 
west to the east and from the south to 
the north by thousands of rivers and lakes; 
and so is Sweden. Relatively, electrical 


water power means more to Swedens 
industry than to Canada’s. And if Canada 
is a great exporter of agricultural products 
Sweden is at least not far from self- 
sufficient with regard to food supplies 
That means the possession of areas of 
agricultural land in the southern and 
central parts of the country of very much 
the same appearance as the Minnesota 
districts 

Iron ore is one of Swedens most 
valuable natural resources. But even Swe- 
den has had, in modern times, her * gold- 
rush’. Gold lies in the north mainly 
round Boliden, and, generally speaking, 
mineral deposits are concentrated in the 
northern and central districts, whereas the 
forests are spread practically throughout 
the country, with conifers dominating in 
the north and deciduous trees gradually 
overtaking them in the south 
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Settlers in Canada 

Ot course, most things are on a much 
larger scale in Canada Sweden is a big 
country according to European standards 
with her 173,154 square miles—twice the 
England, Wales and Scotland 
together. Nevertheless. Yukon alone is 
bigger than Sweden The largest Swedish 
lake. Venern, third among European lakes 
would go four times into Lake Winnipeg 
[he highest peak of the Swedish counter- 
part along the Norwegian frontier to the 
Rocky Mountains is only 6.965 feet high 
while \lount Logan raises its head 19,539 
feet above sea-level. Real giant trees such 
as occur on Canada s Pacific Coast do not 
exist in Sweden 

[he Swedish Archipelagos, however 
with their hundreds of thousands of small 
islands off Stockholm and elsewhere along 
the coast round Sweden compete with 
anything of the same kind in Canada 
Finally, Canadas population is almost 
twice Sweden s 6.5 millions 

| have stressed the geographical resem- 
blance of the two countries because | 


size ofl 
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These forests and 
lakes might be 
in Canada 


think that is one of the main explanations 
for an important factor in their histories 
that so many Swedes have settled down 
and thrived in Canada In the ol 
luropean emigration to America, when a 
high percentage of Sweden's own natural 
riches were still undiscovered or un- 
exploited by modern technical methods. a 
steady flow of young and enterprising 
Swedes crossed the Atlantic to become 
farmers, lumberjacks or businessmen in 
(Canada 

It was clear to me, during my recent 
visit to Canada, that the outcome of this 


experiment had been as mutually satis- 
factory there as in the United States 
Everywhere | came across Swedes. well- 


respected by their Canadian fellow country- 
men, and happy in their new world In 
Ottawa | made friends with, and had great 
assistance in my journalistic work from 
the only member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment who was not born in an English- 
speaking country. His name is Olof Han- 
son, representative of Skeena, British 
Columbia, and a supporter in Parliament o! 
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the Canadian Prime Minister. Hanson was 
horn in Herjedalen in Sweden 

\s good Canadians, many Swedes 
have joined the Canadian Armed Forces 
and gone out to help defeat Hitlerism A 
few weeks ago | toured the Canadian army 
camps in Britain. | met numerous boys 
of Swedish origin in all of them 


Neutral But War Hits Hard 


[here is an easily understood tendency 
for peoples at war to believe that a country 
which stays out of it not only escapes its 
sufferings but is positively profiting from 
it Certainly it is true that the Swedish 
people have so far been saved from such 
ordeals of total war as the British, for 
instance, have experienced in full measure 
Nevertheless, the war has meant a heavy 
blow for Sweden and continues to do so 

The better part of Swedens foreign 
trade, which was an essential source of her 
prosperity, has been crippled, and the big 
Swedish merchant navy has suffered con- 
siderable losses in ships and men. A great 
number of Swedish ships, which at the 
outbreak of the war were engaged in 
overseas traffic, have carried on with this 
in Allied service during the war. Many 
of them are now at the bottom of the sea 

l-ven worse than the loss of ships and 
men has been, however, the general loss 
in exports and imports. Swedens peace- 
time trade, exports as well as imports 
was most varied, consisting of different 
kinds of raw materials, semi-finished and 
finished industrial goods and agricultural 
products. Number one on the list of 
exports in the years before the war was 
timber and other wood products, pulp and 
paper, together representing about 45 per 
cent of the total export value. Minerals 
iron ore and other metals, and products 
of the machine and electro-technical in- 
dustry represented 37 per cent; food- 
stuffs, mainly butter, eggs and bacon, just 
under 10 per cent 

[he imports were even more varied 
with different food-stufts taking first place 
grain, vegetables, oils and fats, oil-cake 
fruits, colonial produce, cottee and tobacco 
[his group constituted in all about 20 per 
cent of the total import value. Fuel imports 
were essential—15 per cent of the 1938 
imports being coal, coke and mineral oils 
\ loss of fuel imports is bound to become 


Glass is one of Sweden's quality products that are 
well known on the international market. Here is a 
present to the League of Nations, made in Orrefors 
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increasingly serious, because there are 
hardly any oil and coal resources in Sweden 
Other large import items are chemicals 
such as artificial fertilizers, hides and 
leather, textiles, non-ferrous metals, ma- 
chinery and motor vehicles 


Seventy Per Cent Trade Cut 

Sweden s best customer in peace-time 
is Great Britain, who took 20 per cent ot 
the total exports in 1938: she was followed 
by Germany with 18 per cent, the United 
States with 9 per cent. and South and 
Central America and Canada, together 
representing another large proportion of 
her market 

Greatest exporter to Sweden was Ger- 
many, providing 22 per cent of the total 
Swedish imports in 1938, in spite of the 
rather remarkable fact that the Swedish 
Trade Lnion movement had for several 
years maintained a boycott of German 
goods in protest against the Nazi regime 
Next came the United States and Great 
Britain whose exports to Sweden amounted 
to 16 and 12 per cent of the total respec- 
tively. Again, as with exports, the South 
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and Central Americas and Canada were 
together responsible for a high proportion 
of Swedish imports 

When Germany invaded Denmark and 
Norway in April, 1940, the subsequent 
blockade cut off in one stroke about 70 
per cent of the aggregate value of normal 
Swedish trade. The blow was felt all the 
more as it almost completely stopped the 
imports of fuel-oil and oil cake—the latter 
of which has played an important part in 
the development of Swedish dairy produc- 


tion—and, further, cut off one of the main 
sources of her coal supply. Normally, 
Sweden, in accord with her trade agree- 


ment with Great Britain, took 47 per cent 
of her coal from Britain in exchange for 
paper, other wood products and iron ore 
in the first line. The other half of her 
coal imports came mainly from Poland, 
which had already fallen into Nazi hands 

Determined efforts along varying lines 
were naturally made to counter this blow 
First of all came attempts to re-open 
gradually as much of the trade with the 
West as possible while simultaneously 
making up for losses through developments 
in other directions. Second, and equally 
important, was the policy of replacing the 
import losses with home-produced goods 
and the export losses by finding a Swedish 
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Spring brings revolution to the Swedish landscape 
the snow disappears, but the ground becomes white 
again with anemones, while birch and fir compete in 
reaching toward the sky 


market for products derived from raw 
materials previously exported or prepared 
into export products 


Competed Despite German Demands 


foward the end of 1940 an agreement 
was reached with both belligerent parties 
allowing a_ strictly limited trade with 
neutral countries outside the blockade 
amongst which were the United States and 
the South American republics. As time 
went on, however, one country after 
another entered the war, with the result 
that they came outside the German 
permit. In point of fact, this traffic has 
been totally interrupted for a considerable 
time but was recently resumed with 
\rgentina 

\nother ettort came to a disastrous end 
with the German attack on Russia [hat 
was a new trade treaty with the Soviet 
Union which provided for a considerable 
exchange of goods, and, in this connection 
a large credit to the Soviet tor orders of 
machinery from Sweden, and, further 
provisions for the transport through Siberia 
of goods to and from America and Japan 

When | visited Moscow in December 
1940, the Hotel Metropol was crowded 
with optimistic representatives of Swedish 
industry who were trying to make the 
best of this agreement. Half a vear later 
the German invasion army in Russia 
rendered all these efforts null and void and 
simultaneously cut off Sweden's normally 
important trade with the Far East__ 

One detail from this period which may 
interest Canadian readers can be revealed 
It is that the Swedes, in hard competition 
with German demands for space on the 
trans-Russian trains, managed to carry on 
the export to Canada of certain steel plate 
and special tools which were manufactured 
nowhere else in the world 

Finally, it goes without saying that 
reciprocal trade, although carried out 
under great difficulties and often unpleasant 
conditions, inside blockaded and WNazi- 
dominated Europe has played an essential 
part in Sweden's war-time existence 

But, in spite of all, the volume of 
Swedish trade had, in 1941, decreased to 
about half of the 1938 level and subse- 
quently remained very curtailed 
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Rationing 


food And Clothes 


With regard to home-production and 
consumption, some typical examples are 
worth recording. One is the switching 
over of the entire civilian motor traffic, 
including buses, from petrol to producer- 
gas with outstanding results, thus simulta- 
neously making up tor a considerable part 
of the lost oil imports and the lost exports 
of wood products. Similarly, the remaining 
non-electrified trains are run mainly on 
wood 

Of equal importance have been the 
ways in which a large proportion of the 
lost imports of cattle fodder have been 
neutralized—to some degree turther 
development of home-grown fodder produc- 
tion, but even more by the introduction 
of fodder cellulose on a big scale The 
production of cattle fodder from cellulose 
was known and tried during the last war 
but the cattle did not like it because it 
was given to them in the form of card- 
hoard-like sheets, and the cows turned 
away with distaste however much molasses 
was smeared on top of the sheets as an 


appetizer. lo-day Swedish fodder cellulose 
is manufactured in small pieces very 
reminiscent of oats, with which it is easil\ 
mixed The results have been so successful 
that when | last visited Sweden in the 


The character of Swedish 
cities has the last 
twenty-five years been 
essentially influenced by 
large-scale  super-modern 
housing construction, partic- 
ularly organized as a co- 
Operative movement 
Stockholm is pierced by 
water in all directions and 
often, as in this picture, 
the workers and middle- 
class people who live in 
blocks of flats are only one 
or two minutes walk away 
from their motor-boats and 
sailing-yachts. 


Practically the entire Swedish civilian motor-traffic is 
run by producer-gas during the war. The buses often 
have their gas-producer on a special trailer 


winter of 1941-42, Swedish cellulose plants 
far from having to close down because of! 
the cutting off of exports, had more orders 
for fodder cellulose than they could fill 
[hese and similar emergency achieve- 
ments by science and production in CcOo- 
operation, among which can be counted 
a recent beginning in synthetic rubber 
production. have not, however, prevented 
Swedish economic life from feeling the 
pinch of war Rationing of food and 
clothes have had.to be maintained on about 
the same general level as in Britain 
allowance being made for the fact that 
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Vedette-boats patrol the outskirts of the archipelago 


Swedish food can perhaps be kept more 
varied, while on the other hand ration 
cards are necessary even for a single meal 
in a restaurant) And coffee. Sweden's 
national drink par excellence, simply does 
not exist there any longer 


Public Opinion Anti- Nazi 

Swedens policy throughout the war 
has certainly been influenced by her 
economic encirclement through the block- 
ade in all directions but that of Germany 
But this influence has never been allowed 
to approach anything like surrender, and 
the Nazi leaders are constantly showing 
how thoroughly annoyed they are with the 
only country in the north which could not 
be forced into becoming a satellite of the 
New Order [his is all the more 
noticeable if the parallel encirclement by 
Germanys Armed Forces in Norway 
Denmark and Finland is taken into 
account. The guiding principle of Sweden's 
policy has been to maintain her indepen- 
dence while following the thorny path of 
neutrality. The historic explanation for 
that attitude cannot be undertaken in a 
short survey 

It can be stated, however, that the 
decision to stay neutral has won the under- 
standing of the leaders of the United 
Nations. Interviewing President Roose- 
velt and members of the British War Cab- 


inet, | was given clear assurances to that 
effect. As regards the results in practice 
it can be said that the Swedish Government 
has—with one or two deplorable exceptions 

managed to keep up the shield of neutra- 
lity against a sometimes tremendous Nazi 
nerve-war, with threats of military and 
economic reprisals 

The main deplorable exception has been 
the granting, under certain conditions and 
controls, of leave traffic to German un- 
armed permittents to travel to and from 
Norway across Swedish territory. This 
concession was given by the Government 
in an hour of great peril, in the tace of the 
Nazi war machine s smashing of resistance 
everywhere in Europe) Swedish opinion 
has never approved of it and, on the 
contrary, attacks on the concession have 
gradually increased to such a strength that 
it is generally believed that it will now soon 
be brought to an end * 

It is further true that Swedish opinion 
which by independent observers as well as 
by the recently held elections has been 
found to be almost one hundred per cent 
anti-Nazi, has manifested itself with such 
weight in favour of a rigorously firm line 
against Nazi Germany that it recently 
caused something of a stir in the British 
press. It need hardly be added that the 
Nazi terror regime in Swedens brother- 
land, Norway, and the sympathies which 
flow from Sweden toward their suffering 
Norwegian neighbours, have greatly con- 
tributed towards inciting the natural hatred 
of the democratic Swedish people against 
Nazi Germany 


Why No Attack? 

But how, a Swede abroad is asked now 
and again, do you explain that Sweden 
alone among the Scandinavian states has 
been able to avoid being taken over by the 
German Army The reply is that many 
complicated factors, the details of which 
must be left to a careful and scientific 
examination after the war, have con- 
tributed to this, but that one of them, and 
an essential one, is already evident to-day 
That is the fact that Sweden never dis- 
armed, but, on the contrary, had already 
begun to reinforce her military defences in 
the years before the war; and that she 
from the very day war broke out, hes 
maintained and steadily developed the 
highest possible mobilization 

Under heavy sacrifices the Swedes 
have, during each year of the war, spent 
more money on their Armed Forces on 


*The expectations, expressed by the writer in his article, that the Swedish Government would cancel the con- 
cession to Germany for German soldiers on leave to travel through Sweden, have since then recently come true 
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land, at sea and in the air than the total 
cost of the Swedish peace-time budget 
including the defence costs. [The Swedish 
\rmy of about half a million men is a 
first-class modern peoples army, well- 
trained and well-equipped with Botors 
guns, Swedish tanks and other Swedish 
armament products. [The Swedish Navy 
in the Baltic is stronger than either the 
German Navy or the Russian Navy in 
those waters And the Swedish Air Force 
although far too long very limited in scale 
and hampered by production difficulties 
that increased through the war, is at last 
hased on both home-produced bombers 
and fighters. Sweden s geography provides 
' also exceptionally good natural defence 
' lines and the peoples determination to 
fight any intruder is beyond doubt 
There can be no question that these 
facts, whether decisive or not, have been 
noticed and weighed in the scale when 
Hitler, as in fact is the case, has been 
about to attack Sweden And there will 
be no reason for surprise if history should 
show that this really was the decisive 
factor 
But the war is far from finished vet 
and further revolutionary events may lie 
ahead Sweden is tar from having passed 
| out of the danger-zone. Another explosion 
in the North of Europe is just as likely as 
anywhere else. Only one thing is certain 
in such a case: that Sweden will not give Swedish Bofors anti-aircraft guns do not only form part 
se of the Swedish defences. They are frequent even in 


up her freedom before her bloo ; 
rac pest m before her blood is shed London and along the coast of England, and did 
and her ammunition has run out excellent service with the Eighth Army in Tunisia 


Skis and sledges are essential equipment in the Swedish Army 
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The Saguenay River in flood The 
great power potential in this river 
has been utilized to build an 
industrial enterprise in the agri- 
cultural regions of the Saguenay 


Right:—A _ section of the 
Shipshaw construction project 
Shipshaw, in the Saguenay Valley 
adds greatly to Canada’s war effort 
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THE SAGUENAY VALLEY-AND ALUMINUM 
by B. J. McGUIRE 


\ir. EDITOR,—I learn with pleasure that the Canadian Geographical Journal is just about to publish 
an article on Shipshaw, the Saguenay hydro-electric development and the aluminum plant at Arvida 
| sincerely appreciate your effective co-operation. When one considers that Shipshaw, Chate-a-Caron 
ind Ile-Maligne hydro-electric stations represent the development of 2,000,000 h.p., and that the total 
development in our Province is 5,700,000 h.p., one teels proud of what that means to Canada's war effort 
In fact, without Québec 's aluminum, Canada, the British Commonwealth and all our Allies would be deprived 
| a most important part of the material they need for aviation. This power is not only an integral part 
of our war effort. it will also be a tactor in the post-war strength of Canada, aptly described by Honourable 
Winston Churchill as the “linch-pin of peace “Québec's natural resources are indeed great [his is 
amply shown, for instance, by the fact that our Province’s total possible commercial hydro-electric installa- 
tions reach the 17,000,000 hp. mark “Furthermore, in cur different factories and war plants, we are 
producing about one-half of Canada’s output in ammunition, guns, tanks, corvettes, cargoes, aircraft, etc 
ind our mines and fields are vielding enormous quantities of the minerals, raw materials, foodstuffs and 
manufactured supplies required by the Canadian, British and Allied armies. ©On land, on sea and in the 
iir, our boys are doing their bit, living up to the reputation of their gallant forbears \t Hong Kong and 
Dieppe, in North Africa and Sicily, over Italy and Germany, they have achieved a brilliant record, together 
vith their English-speaking comrades. Québec fights and serves resolutely with her sister-provinces 
Weare bound by our common love for Canada, the British Commonwealth and the democratic ideals we 
all fight for. We believe in Unity in Diversity. Relying on God's help and the justice of the United 
Nations cause, we look to the future with even greater confidence, now that the blueprint for complete 
Victory has been further perfected at the historic Québec Conference 
Thanking you again, Mr. Editor, | remain 


Yours very truly 


Merz 2 


Prime Minister of the Province of Québec 


T is not many years ago since Canada England, it has brought the people of many 
was regarded as an agricultural country. Canadian communities face to face with a 
To-day that picture has changed new way of life. Such a community is 

Quickened by the impulse of the war, centred around the new city of Arvida in 
Canada has taken her place among the’ the mountain-ringed Saguenay Valley in 
more highly industrialized countries of the the Province of Quebec 

world While this situation has not The city of Arvida owes its existence 
produced anything resembling the social to the fact that a young man, working in 
upheavals of the Industrial Revolution in a woodshed laboratory in 1886, made a 
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discovery which had eluded scientists for 


over a century. lhe voung man was 2?2- 
vear-old Charles Martin Hall of Oberlin 
Ohio His discovery was a_ practical 


commercial method of making aluminum 
\mong the far-reaching effects of this 
discovery was the creation, 40 years later 
of an aluminum industry in the heart of an 
isolated agricultural region in northeastern 
(Quebec \round this industry has grown 
the City of Arvida, a new, neat city of 
12,000 people and 1.800 homes. Less than 
20 years ago the ground on which this city 
and plant stand was farm and waste land 

In the period betwen |886 and 1926 
aluminum had risen rapidly in the world 
of metals, so rapidly that new’ facilities 
were needed for its production [he search 
for a suitable location tor these facilities 
took pioneers of the industry almost 150 
miles northeast of Quebec City, into the 
region of Lake St. John led by more 
than 30 rivers. some of them rising as tar 
north as James Bay, this lake discharges 
its water into the mighty Saguenay River 
which, S80 miles downstream, empties 
into the St Lawrence’ It was along this 
Saguenay River, amid the cold rugged 
beauty of northern (Quebec, that were 
found the factors necessary to develop 
one of the worlds greatest aluminum 
production centres 

It was not bauxite, the ore of aluminum 
that they found, for that comes to Canada 
from South America Neither was it 
cryolite, another material used in the 
process. Crvyolite comes from Greenland 
[hey found none of the many other raw 
materials of the industry. What they did 
find was one of the great rivers of Canada 
the historic Saguenay which could be 
used to carry raw materials to the site, to 
carry finished products away, and to make 
electric power in the quantities needed for 
the production of aluminum. The amount 
of power needed for this process is tre- 
mendous [he Saguenay River, which 
flows eastward tothe St. Lawrence, carrving 
the water from 30,000 square miles of 
Laurentian Highlands, offered also the 
possibilities of power in the required 
quantities The fact that ocean-going 
boats could sail with bauxite 65 miles 
up the Saguenay was another factor which 
Ww eighed largely in the select'on of the site 
for the aluminum plant and the aluminum 
CIty 

\t the beginning of 1926 there was no 
accommodation in the immediate vicinity 
for the new plants workmen By the 
end of 1926 a new city was born and 
christened Arvida—a name derived from 
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the first two letters of each word in the 
name Arthur Vining Davis, a pioneer in 
the aluminum industry on this continent 
\rvida did not spring tull-grown and 
complete in the midst of this agricultural 
country Neither did it go through the 
haphazard century-long stages’ which 
characterize the development of most 
communities. [he product of careful plan- 
ning and designing, Arvida is a modern 
neat and comfortable city the type of 
community in which the average citizen 
can live and work and play and raise his 
family in comfortable surroundings. It was 
designed to become much bigger than it is 
to-day, to grow as the industry grows. But 
the lines of its development were laid down 
clearly in the beginning, and it has tollowed 
them closely since the first streets were 
surveyed and the first houses built 
\ plant, such as the one in Arvida 
which now employs many thousands of men 
could not come to an agricultural region 
without bringing many changes. Naturally, 
there are a few who find these changes not 
altogether pleasant and would preter a 
return to the old way of life when the 
people of the Saguenay Valley lived in what 
amounted to peaceful isolation from the 
rest of Canada and the world. These views 
of course, are not widely held. The vast 
majority of people in the valley welcome 
the presence of a large industry and the 
economic advantages it provides, and have 
adjusted themselves to the changes entailed 
in the industrialization of the region 
This is not the first time that change 
has come to the country of the Saguenay 
Che recorded history of the Saguenay and 
its people is as old as the history of Canada 
itself The first pages were written by 
Jacques Cartier more than 400 years ago 
When he arrived in 1535 the Saguenay was 
the home of the Montagnais Indians, a 
race of tall hunters, who lived along its 
banks and created legends of powerful 
spirits which dwelt in the deep gloom cf 
the cold silent waters flowing between the 
great rock walls near the mouth of the 
river. Their story has never been com- 
pletely told 
With the coming of the white man came 
the first fort at Tadoussac. The era of fur 
traders and missionaries followed lhe 
post at Tadoussac, at the mouth of the 
river, was a centre of activity for 73 years 
before the first house was built at the 
natural citadel of Quebec by Champlain 
One of the original buildings of this period 
has recently been restored as a museum at 
Tadoussac. For the last half of the 
sixteenth century it was the centre of the 
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THE SAGUENAY VALLEY 


New World fur trade It was opposite 


ladoussac in 1003 that the first official 


treaty between the and Indians 
was signed Directed against the lroquois 
this treaty had a profound influence on the 
events of the New World in the next 
century and a halt 
\Mlany significant roles in the early 
history of Canada were played by the 
Saguenay betore its importance was eclipsed 
by the new centres farther up the St 
lawrence Irom the Indians Cartier heard 
stories of a great rich kingdom in the 
country up the river His adventurer s 
imagination embellished these stories until 
the legend ot the Kingdom of the 
Saguenay was builtup [his kingdom was 
vividly pictured as rich in gold. silver 
spices, and such luxuries of the era line 
Spanish discoveries a few vears earlier in 
(central America— where gold, silver and 
precious stones were really tound in 
abundance — gave support to the belief that 
such a kingdom could and did exist in the 
Saguenay Valley On more than one 
occasion the hope and promise otf this 
mvthical and rich kingdom were used to 
sustain the flagging interest of the King of 
l-rance in the development of the New 
World 
In spite of a prosperous beginning it 
Was not given to the Saguenay to remain 
the centre of development in the New 
World. That privilege passed by it, up 
the St. Lawrence to Quebec, Three Rivers 
and \lontreal. But the Saguenay remained 
the highway into the silent fastness of the 
fur-rich forests to the north and west 
Lp this highway paddled great French ad- 
venturers, the fur traders, the ‘coureurs des 
bois and the equally energetic missionaries 
Ihe memory of the efforts of many of 
the early explorers who went up _ the 
Saguenay instead of the St. Lawrence lives 
in the melody of French-Indian names ot 
the district lo mention a few, Lake 
St. John, headwaters of the Saguenay 
River, was named by the priest, Father 
Jean de Quen, who, first among white men 
saw the lake in 1647. Chicoutimi, which 
came into being in 1676 when Jean Oudiette 
built his store which became a famous 
meeting place on the banks of the Saguenay 
is of Montagnais Indian origin meaning 
“the end of deep water 
lhe Saguenay River had been a highway 
to the tur trade for more than 300 years 
when the next change in its fortune took 
place. In 1838, sponsored by the Society 
of Twenty-One, the first comprehensive 
effort was made to develop the natural 
resources of the Saguenay Valley. 


AND ALUMINUNI 


[he story of the agricultural develop- 
ment of the valley has been immortalized 
by Louis Hémon in his story Maria 
Chapdelaine his young French journalist 
tired of old France, tired of city life, came 
to Canada about 30 vears ago. He went 
up the Saguenay to the Lake St. John 
region [here, on the banks of the 
Peribonka River which empties into Lake 
St. John, he found the material for one ot! 
(‘anadas greatest stories The story he 


told was of a land that was cold for tl 
Saguenay district is, by eastern Canadian 
standards. a long way north of a land 


that was hard and exacting: of people who 
were Courageous, persevering and loyal: o! 
a land of dark. silent forests. cold fast- 
running water and rugged terrain: of men 
and women of infinite resourcefulness who 
worked long hours in a constant but winning 
hattle with the forces Ol nature 

lo-day the heroine of this hook and 
many of the people pictured in it for 
they were real people Hémon wrote about 

live in the district. Mlaria Chapdelaine 
herself still lives on the banks ot the 
Peribonka River, by a little tea-shor 
familiar to many who have travelled 
through the district 


Aluminum ingot, part of the Saguenay’s great contrib- 
utions to Canada’s war effort, ready for shipment 


Max Sauer Jr phot 
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In the past hundred years the popula- 
tion of the valley has risen beyond 140,000 
people Nlost of these men and women 
probably more than &0 per cent of them 
are descendants of the original group of 
settlers who went into the valley before 1850 


lt is the men from such families who 
form the bulk of the staff in the Arvida 
plant. Wartime expansion has, of course 
brought many strangers to the valley 
and a stranger in this region is any one 
who comes from outside the valley but 
a large proportion of the staff has its roots 
in the neighbouring communities. With a 
hundred vears of agricultural and lumbering 
tradition behind them, they have adapted 
themselves quickly and readily to indus- 
trial life [here are, of course, many 
advantages which they find attractive 
Steady work and a considerable degree of 
security are factors which weigh heavily in 
favour of industrial life \ione\ too is a 
factor [he wages here are considerably 
higher than in most sections of the province 

[he economic advantages, of course, 
attect the whole society in the region. The 
aluminum industry and the agricultural 
industry offer reciprocal advantages to 
each other. In a long-settled agricultural 
community which no longer offers room 
for expansion, it is axiomatic that a con- 
siderable proportion of the rural population 
will seek employment elsewhere, usually in 
cities. This is particularly true in Quebec 
where families are large. In the Saguenay 
Valley, for the last many years, the expand- 
ing aluminum facilities have served as an 
avenue to employment for a large percent- 
age of the men who, in the normal course 
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The mountains which fiank 


the Saquenay River almost 
surround the entire Saque 
nay Valley which opens 
jp adout seventy miles up 
stream from the St. Law 
rence. Although passable 
to-day, these mountains 


formerly provided difficult 
barriers between the early 


settlers and the itside 
world 
pl 
of events, would have lett the tarms to 


seek other employment. In this both the 
farming area and the plant benefit — [he 
plant needs men and the men need employ- 
ment The two offer an ideal solution 
for a problem that many communities find 
insoluble The farms of the district find 
additional advantages in this arrangement 
as the city offers a new outlet for their 
marketable produce 

Those on farms still live a life that is not 
unlike that pictured by Héemon  \lodern 
equipment has, in some degree. come to the 
farms: but the hard work, the long hours 
the constant battle against the forces ot 
nature have changed but little tor those 
who make a living. from the soil [he 
winters are severe Summers are short 
although the hours of daylight are long 
lhe constant race against the seasons goes 
on as it did more than a hundred years ago 

It is a matter of history that all cities 
tend to grow up around something 
a fortification, a temple. a market 
a landing place’ In some respects Arvida 
followed the edicts of history. It developed 
around the aluminum plant of the 
\luminum Company of Canada, Ltd It 
developed as a residential and shopping 
centre for the people and the families of the 
people employed in this plant. But Arvida 
differed from many cities in one respect 
It was not simply allowed to “grow wild 
It grew and is still growing, but its growth 
was directed along pre-arranged plans 

Arvida stands as an excellent example 
of what can happen when town planning is 
given its real meaning. It is an architect's 


place 


town, planned and directed along lines 
likely to produce the most favourable 
results. It has no slums, no stark ware- 
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houses: it has trees, flowers, fresh air 
spaciousness, and streets that are wide and 
clean in all sections of the community 

[he houses in Arvida are designed to 
blend usefulness and attractiveness in the 
most satisfving manner. Ihe average house 
is Of tIrame construction, containing 
rooms. Mlost houses are detached or semi- 
detached and are built on lots 50 feet by 
100 feet leaving ample room tor flower 
and vegetable gardens. Gardens are en- 
couraged by annual exhibitions featuring 
contests for flowers vegetables and 
preserves. Information is freely available 
for those who are anxious to learn how to 
get the best results in a garden. As a result 
flowers, in season, are plentiful in Arvida 

Company employees pay somewhat 
less tor rent here than in most centres of 
comparable size. [he majority of the houses 
rent from $20.00 to $30.00 per month 
although the price range runs both above 
and below these figures 

Workmen from the plant may buy or 
build their own homes in Arvida. Many 
have already done so Since the houses 
are built in quantity, their construction cost 
is somewhat below what it would be for an 
individual house. The purchaser may pay 
20 per cent of the cost price of the building 
at the time of purchase and spread the 
remainder over the next ten years. Build- 
ing lots are available to employees for 
$50.00 and up 

[-ducational facilities are plentiful 
and scholastic talent has been found in 
abundance. Of the 3,079 children under 18 
vears of age residing in the city, 1,238 are 
of school age and are attending Arvida 
schools. There are six schools in the city, 
three of which are equipped to teach 
children up to the |lth grade. Three of 
these schools were built last year. There 
is no ‘charge for attending The schools 
are not crowded despite the rapid influx 
of war workers and their families. Eighteen 
is the average number of children in each 
class room 

t-vidence of unusual ability among these 
children was found last vear when a second- 


Top:—-A mighty river meets its master. Water cascad- 
ing down the spillways by one of the several units 
producing power in the Saguenay. Built more than a 
decade ago as Shipshaw No. 1, this power project 
became known locally as Chute-a-Caron 


Centre: Bauxite which forms the basis of the aluminum 
industry is mined three thousand miles away from the 
Saguenay 


Bottom:—The great war effort of the Saguenay Valley 
3luminum ingot for building Allied air Fleets 
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The Arvida market 


vear high school class led the province with 
an average of &5.25 per cent at the provin- 
cial examinations. In this class was the 
voungster who headed the provincial lists 
with an average of 92.3 per cent for all 
subjects. In a more recently conducted 
competitive examination held by the 
Brothers of Christian Instruction in their 
district in Quebec, it was the St. Joseph 
School at Arvida which headed the lists 
In second place was the St. Louis school 
of the same city 

\ popular rendezvous in the city 
is the recently opened Recreation Centre 
Scheduled many years ago as a permanent 
structure, its construction was delayed 
when war broke out and the demands for 
more and more aluminum began taxing 


the building programme, as well as the 
supply of construction materials, to the 


utmost. Finding it impossible to carry out 
the original plans, the Aluminum Com- 
pany has recently constructed a temporary 
building which offers a wide range of sports 
and recreational activities to the people 


rt 


one of the outstanding shopping centres in the region 


of the plant and city Indication of the 
popularity of the centre may be found in 
the fact that in the first two months after 
the building was opened its total attendance 
exceeded 80,000. A complete programme 
of indoor recreational activities. such as 
bowling, billiards. chess, checkers. and in 
the wintertime curling. under the direction 
of the Arvida Athletic Association, attracts 
wide participation from all members of 
the plan. In addition to these facilities 
there are several others, including a concert 
hall which is used for band concerts. plays 
musical recitals, and similar events 

[he people of Arvida_ inherit the 
musical ability and appreciation of their 
race, an ability and appreciation § that 
finds expression in many ways’ [They have 
a concert orchestra which is heard frequent- 
ly in the town and occasionally over the air 
from the radio station at Chicoutimi The 
theatre is also a favourite form of expression 
with the people of the Saguenay. School 
plays are numerous and dramatic groups 
are always active. Recently another group 
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has been tormed to produce some of the 
top-ranking plays of the period 

Ihe town of Arvida has an elected 
governing body of three. a mayor and 
two councillors. Present mayor of the town 
is Louis Fay; his two colleagues are Bert 
Bauman and A. Bouchard Directing the 
town is not a full-time job with them and 
all three are aluminum workers The 
detail of running the city is left inthe hands 
of the City Manager and his staff, who are 
technically trained 

[he town has a police force of twenty- 
three — but crime is not a problem here: 
a works department which, in spite of 
severe winters, always keeps the streets 
cleared; a hospital; a free medical clinic; 
a modern water supply system with a 
filtration plant; playgrounds and fire de- 
partment 

Arvida has many of the pleasant 
characteristics of the small cities, towns and 
villages across Canada It is a typical 
“Saturday night’ town. Saturday night 
is shopping night in Arvida._ The streets 


A typice! Arvida street 


throng with local and out-of-town men and 
women doing their week-end buying 

Here are found all the requirements of a 
good shopping centre There is a dairy 
garage. service station, department store 
drug stores, restaurants, barber shops 
ladies hairdressing parlours, theatre 
laundry, dry-cleaning store, jewelry store 
and four grocery stores 

The Arvida Market, a modern grocery 
store, is regarded as one of the finest of its 
kind in the province. Built on a corner 
and designed on the modern ‘‘cash-and- 
carry lines, it presents an expansive array 
of food stuffs, tastefully and even artistic- 
ally arranged. Visitors to the district are 
invariably struck by the complete, spacious 
attractiveness of this centrally located 
market 

The consumers co-operative in Arvida 
offers ample evidence that the people of 
the region have lost none of the aptitude 
for mutual aid and collective effort which 
built the Saguenay Valley into the great 
agricultural area it became The co- 
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Above: —-One of the many 

schools at Arvida. This schoo! 

takes pupils through public 

and the first two years of 
high school 


entre A section of 
Aryida's main street. This view 

. rth across the Saguenay 
/alley toward the mountains 
which may be seen in the 


background 


Richt The Arvide 
School 
Below: —Ste. Therese Catholic 


Church at Arvida 
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Above:—Introduced by the 
workers’ syndicates the 
region of the Saguenay Valley 
co-operatives have been a 
success. This is the co-opera 
tive store in nearby Kenogam: 


Left:Four family duplexes at 
Arvidea 


Centre bottom: Privately- 

built and privately-owned 

homes of Aluminum Company 

employees at Arvida. “on 

struction and design are similar 
to Company-built houses 


Below:—The United Church 
at Arvide 
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Well protected to dea! with 
molten metal, Hudon Essiambre 
tends to a pot in_ the 
Arvida aluminum plant. Severe! 
thousand potmen mind the pots 
on production lines of the 
Aluminun plant 


Wash-up time in the Arvide 
plant 


Washed, changed and through 
for the day, Hudon Essiambre 
picks up a copy of Le Lingot 
du Saguenay as he leaves the 
plant. Published weekly by 
the Company, this French 
newspaper covers both the 
plant and city 


Like most French-speaking 
Canadians, Hudon Essiambre 
is a real family man. Six of his 
seven children, together with 
Mrs. Essiambre, are grouped 
around the dining-room table 
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operatives in this district were established 


by the National Catholic Syndicate, a 
workers union, which, through its pre- 
decessors, dates back to 1907 


[he co-operatives did not originate in 
Arvida but in the surrounding district 
where 50 per cent of the co-operatives of 
the Province of Quebec are found. One of 


the most successful in the province is 
found at Kenogami, a few miles from 
Arvida. In the past four years it has re- 


turned profits to its 600 members in the 
form of refunds of $19,969.00 

[he development of the consumers 
co-operative in Arvida followed the pattern 
of those in neighbouring communities. A 
group of families banded together, formed 
the organization, established membership 
at a fee of $10.00 — payable in instalments 
if necessary and used the combined 
purchasing power of the group to provide 
themselves with necessities of life at a 
lower cost Like its neighbours, the 
Arvida movement grew rapidly, and plans 
for a new building had to be considered 
when membership reached 15 per centof 
the population 

In addition to 
operative there are 
operatives in the district, although none 
actually exists at Arvida’ too, have 
been eminently successful in the Saguenay 
region. Another form of united effort on 
the part of the citizens of the Saguenay are 
the Peoples Banks. Forty-six of these 
institutions are located in the region, one 
of them at Arvida’ A co-operative measure 


the consumers 
the producers co- 


CO- 


A typical residence of 
an employee at Arvida 
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for providing credit to members with a 
minimum of inconvenience, the Peoples 
Banks, guaranteed by the province, have 
prospered in the last five years 


Irench is the mother tongue of 9%2 
per cent of the people in the area and the 
aluminum plant executives are familiar 
with both French and English Training 
classes are constantly given for those who 
wish to improve their French 

The work in the plant is not easy, nor 
is it hard when compared with many jobs 
in industries. [he production of aluminum 
is an electro-chemical process in which the 
raw materials go into a carbon-lined steel 
pot, and are subjected to an electric 
current which forms the metal in the 
bottom of the pot. It is then drained oft 
or tapped 

There is, in such a large industry as 
this, no such thing as a typical job, but 
the potmen are generally regarded as the 
“aristocrats of the staff. They are the 
men who play the final part in the pro- 
duction of the metal. As the process is 
continuous the potmen must be reliable 
Chief chore on this job is breaking the 
crust which forms on the top of the molten 
material and stirring the pots at more or 
less regular intervals. This, by an expert, 
and it does not take long to become an 
expert — is done in short order. Each pot 
is equipped with a light and when the 
crust needs to be broken the light goes on 
The potman must then break the crust and 


experienced potman will be in action only 
about half the time he is on duty. In 
spite of artificial and natural ventilation 
the job is a hot one in the summer time 
but in fall and winter heat ceases to be a 
problem. 

The people of Arvida are proudly aware 
of the great importance of their industry 
to the Allied war effort. They are proud 
too, of the fact that a Canadian corvette 
which has a splendid record of service in 
the Atlantic carries the name Arnvida. The 
activities of this corvette, as they are 
allowed to be released through censorship 
are welcome news in Arvida. It may be 
that the people of this city are more vitally 
aware of the intense sea war than are the 
people of other parts of Canada, because a 
long sea route separates Arvida from the 
source of ore which keeps the plant in 
operation Boats bringing bauxite to 
Port Alfred have always been news in 
Arvida. The fact that some of those boats 
have been sunk by enemy action — and 
that they carried to their death many of 
the young men of the district — is some- 
thing that Arvida never forgets 

An event of major importance in 
Arvida last year was the visit of His Excel- 
lency, the Governor General of Canada, to 
the town and the plant’ His Excellency 
spoke graciously in French — of the 
“charming city of Arvida’. He also spoke 
of the importance of the enterprise in the 
present struggle for survival against the 
Axis. Many of the workmen in the plant 
still remember his cheerfully encouraging 
words as he stopped to chat with men 
whenever the opportunity arose. And they 
remember, too, his stirring message to the 
people of the valley. Engrossed as they are 
in an enterprise which requires the efiorts 
of men thousands of miles away in the 
bauxite mines, together with the courageous 
sacrifices of the sailors who bring the 
materials, they responded warmly to his 
theme, “We are all part of ateam'. That 


Top: Although rapidly disappearing, outdoor ovens 
may still be seen occasionally in the region of the 
Saguenay 

Photo courtesy 


Centre:—First settlement in Canada was the area 
where the Saguenay joins the St. Lawrence at Tadous- 
sac. Fishing is still an active industry 
Photo courtesy Canada Steamship Lines 


Bottom: —Their ancestors met Jacques Cartier. Mont- 
agnais Indians in the Lake St. John area 
urtesy 
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expression has become the slogan by 
which Arvida carries on its tireless war 
eflort 

Over the years there have been many 
occasions when the people of Arvida have 
shown their courage and endurance when 
difficulties arose. But — as is the fate of 
all men who go quietly about their work 
little is heard of that side of the story 

One significant incident which tells a 
tale of devotion to duty occurred on a 
Christmas Day Like all parts of the 
Christian World, Arvida is given to general 
rejoicing on the anniversary of the birth 
of the Prince of Peace. It is a holiday to be 
enjoyed in the bosom of family life which 
means so much to the French-speaking 
people of Quebec On this particular 
Christmas Day there was a job to do 
a rather unpleasant job. Bauxite, which at 
this time was coming into Arvida in freight 
cars, was running low. The great plant 
had to have the bauxite if its pots were to 
continue turning out the silvery metal 
trom which the Allied world builds its air 
fleets. There was bauxite in Arvida that 
day, but it was in the open freight cars. It 
was cold, and the bauxite was frozen hard 
Removing it under these conditions is 
something close to a miners job. [t must 
be dug out with picks and jack hammers 
But it had to be removed and fed to the 
processing plant which would later feed 
it to the potrooms. A call went out for 
volunteers. [here was immediate response 
\ force of volunteers left their families 
went to work in the cold unloading 
bauxite from the freight cars. And they 
unloaded more bauxite than on any 
previous shift 

If you ask any of the older families 
how they like Arvida there is only one 
answer. They like it. [The Saguenay Valley 
has been their home for a century. But to 
get a truer picture of the appeal of this 
town to the average person it is perhaps 
hetter to ask some one who has come to the 
valley more recently. Such a man is Mat 


Top to bottom:—-A popular spot in this northern town 
is the Recreation Centre. Originally scheduled as a 
permanent building, this temporary structure was 
erected when building materials became scarce. 


Bowling, always a popular sport, has many devotees 
in the Arvida Recreation Centre 


One of the numerous game rooms in the Recreation 
Centre 


Theatre-conscious, Arvida supports several play groups 
A scene from the recently produced “Hay Fever’ 
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Waite, Cobourg born, Queens University 
educated, with experience in Toronto 
Rochester, Montreal and British Guiana 
We asked Mat, who is a_ mechanical 
superintendent. if he liked Arvida 

“Sure | do,” Mat said. “Why wouldnt 
1> Its got everything that makes life 
interesting. Its a young mans town. The 
people here are young They are friendly 
and always near at hand. We have good 
schools look at the record the kids hung 
up last year. You can walk to work and 
you can walk any place in the town.” 

“What about the climate’ we asked 

“Any climates all right if you dress 
sensibly,’ Mat said. “Now in Montreal 
on the coldest day I |l bet you wear a 
fedora.’ We admitted we did. “Up here,” 
Mat says, “we know better than that. We 
know its going to be cold so we dress for 
it You dont see many men running 
around here in fedoras when the temperature 
goes down. We believe in being comfortable 
So we dress to be comfortable. Even my 
wife does that now. And another thing 
if you want to go for a walk around here 
you don't have to pound pavement to do 
it We live on the fringe of the great 
outdoors The fishing is good nearby 
In the fall | can leave the house on a 
Saturday afternoon with the gun and come 
back a few hours later with enough birds 
for dinner. The kids put their skis 07 at 
the house in winter and in two minutes they 
are in some of the best ski-ing country 
in Canada. 
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A breath of the tropics in 
northern Quebec. This is 
the Demerara Room in the 
Saguenay Inn where foliage 
found in British Guiana 
thrives under glass 


Then you havent any suggestions tor 
improvements 

“Oh ves.” he said, “I can always make 
suggestions. Right now | d suggest better 
roads, much better roads — 


The outlook of men with rural-agri- 
cultural background is always somewhat 
different from the outlook of the man with 
the industrial background [he man 
familiar with industry knows that his 
income stops when he stops working 
unless provision is made against that time 
This sort of thinking is not usual among 


farmers Those with an = agricultural 
background — such as the men of the 
Saguenay Valley are accustomed to hard 


steady work on their farms. While profits 
from agriculture vary with the times, there 
is always work to do and the farm will 
always produce a living It will go on 
producing a living even after the head 
of the family reaches the time of life 
when he no longer needs to work as 
hard or no longer feels able to work as hard 
as before. Many of the men coming into 
industry from the farms find it hard to 
change this view of life. This would explain 
why the men of the Arvida plant responded 
with less haste than the men of the aluminum 
plant in Toronto when a few years ago 
they were offered a pension and insurance 
plan designed to provide for that time in 
life when men are no longer able to work 
as hard as before 

The popularity of the plan has grown 
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steadily in Arvida, however, and now 
newly eligible members are joining here 
in greater numbers than in any other 
Company units. Although somewhat com- 
plicated in that it adjusts itself to past 
services, leave of absence, and changes in 
rate of pay (which would normally rise, 
thus increasing his contributions and his 
henefits), we shall set out here an example 
of how it works 

Let us take the case of a man 3) years 
old who makes 65 cents an hour. For this 
purpose we shall assume that his rate does 
not change and that he has no past service 
credit. Disregarding cost of living bonus 
and production bonus, he will earn a 
little over $1,000 00 a year’ As a member 
of the plan he will pay $5.60 a month 
toward his retirement income and $1] 05 
for group life insurance, a total of $6.65 
each month. To this the Company adds 
on the average, approximately the same 
amount. Until he is 65 the man will be 
insured for approximately one years in- 
come of $1,000.00 and thereafter at half 
that rate, but there are no more payments 
to make after age 65 when he will begin 
to receive an income of $84.00 each month 
as long as he lives. This income in any 
event will be continued for five vears 
after it begins If the man were to die 
within five years after reaching 65. his 
heirs would receive the balance of the 
benefit for that period in addition to his 
insurance 

Ihe employee contributes $6.65 (per 


Interior of the Arvidea 
filtration plant 
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month) x 12 (months) x 30 (years), which 
equals $2,394.00. If he dies prematurely 
his heirs get his premium money back with 
interest plus insurance. If he lives to age 
65 or over he and his heirs together receive 
a minimum of $84.00 (per month) x 12 
(months) x 5 (years) which equals $5,040 00 
(pension) plus $800.00 (insurance), a total 
of $5,840.00 or a net gain of $3,446.00, and 
if he lives beyond 70 years of age the gain 
Is even greater 

No story of Arvida would be com- 
plete without a word about the Saguenay 
Inn. Started before the war as part of the 
development of the town (which was to 
include a commercial hotel and permanent 
recreation centre), it was designed to 
provide housing facilities for the rapidly 
growing staff as well as accommodation 
for visitors to the city 

Picturesquely located on the crest of a 
hill overlooking the Shipshaw River, it is 
designed along the lines of the fine old 
manor houses which are still found in the 
Province of Quebec. Local stone was used 
with wide plaster joints, similar to the 
construction of many homes in French 
Canada The spirit of Quebec s northern 
beauty blends in this building with the 
spirit of a new and _ far-flung industry 
Bauxite was used as a decorating material 
in the fire-places and in the living-room 
and dining-room. The many colours found 
in this ore of aluminum were arranged 
carefully to give the most satisfying effect 
British Guiana rich in bauxite — is also 
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Towering cliffs line the water route to 


the Saguenay Valley 


represented in the Demerara Room in 
which is gathered and planted muchot the 
vegetation from that section of the world 

\ breath of old France — and of the 
new and tragic France — is found in the 
dining-room which is ornamented with a 
scenic paper called “Landscape of the 
Chase . [he paper was printed trom wooden 
blocks designed by Datour in 1830 and used 
since that time by Cuber and Company ot 
\lsace-Lorraine It required 1,500 of 
these wooden blocks to portray the famous 
“Landscape of the Chase These blocks 
were buried in the ground by the owner 
of the Zuber factory when the Germans 
took over Alsace in the present war [he 
owner then took the paper destined tor 
the Inn and fled with it to Paris) Months 
later the paper arrived in Canada Should 
these blocks be found and destroved by the 
enemy this paper may never again be 
produced — and the Saguenay Inn will 
then be the home of the last “Landscape 
of the Chase to be made in war-wear\ 
\lsace 

[he people of Arvida are not undul\ 
concerned regarding the future of their live 
lihood in the post-war vears. They have 
seen the plant grow remarkably since that 
day in 1926 when ground was first broken 
They are well aware of the fact that 


Statue of Our Lady of 
the Saquenay stands 

the imposing face of 
Cape Trinity, @ symoo 
of the devoutly religious 
character of the people 


of the Saguenay Valley 
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sport in this 


nQ is an ever-popular wintertime 
ebec city. Snow and slopes near at hand provide 
xcellent ski conditions aguenay Inn can be seen 


in the background 


aluminum had established itself solidly in 
the world of metals long betore the out- 
break of war. They know that a metal 
which is so valuable in war will be equally 
useful in the peace that will follow victory 
lhere may be some limits to the use of 
aluminum, and there will, no doubt, be some 
difficult times ahead, but those limits are 
so broad that they suggest a_ future 
despite temporary difficulties beyond 
anything vet realized. Scientists are con- 
tinually at work improving the alloys 
developing new ones and finding new and 
better ways of using them. The immediate 
job, of course, is the war. But beyond that 
there is a future which the people of Arvida 
face with confidence and with the know- 
ledge that personal adjustments must be 
made to conform to changing times but 
that proper “‘team-work will produce 
results 


Wintertime in the Saguenay 
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Robert Kenneth Carnegie, whose article, 
‘The Quebec Conference—a Milestone in 
History was written at our special 
request, will be known to a number of our 
readers as this vears President of the 
Parliamentary Press Gallery Mir Car- 
negie has had a distinguished career as a 
newspaper man, having held numerous 
positions with the Canadian Press at 
foronto and Ottawa: for the past fifteen 
vears he has been Ottawa superintendent 
of the Canadian Press, and when the King 
and Queen made their historic trip to 
Canada, Mr. Carnegie was selected by the 
[Dominion Government to accompany them 
as they crossed the Atlantic, both coming 
here and returning home. He also accom- 
panied Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
when the latter made his bomber trip to 
Britain in 1941 


In attending five universities during the 
past seven years, J}. Lewis Robinson, author 


Vil 


principle that travel is one of the best 
means of training a geographer [or the 
last fourteen years however, \ir- Robinson 
has considered Windsor his home, in spite 
of frequent wanderings, he attended As- 
sumption College there in 1936-1937, and 
then spent 1937-1938 at the University of 
Western Ontario, returning there to obtain 
his B. A. degree in honour history, 1939- 


1940. after sandwiching in a vear at the 
Lniversity of British Columbia on an 
exchange scholarship. Following this, he 


obtained a graduate scholarship in the 


Department of Geography at Syracuse 
Lniversity, and taught freshmen classes 
for two years, receiving his M.A. degree 
in geography there in 1942. He then 


continued with further graduate work in 
geography at Clark Lniversity, where he 
taught cartography and meteorology while 
working for his doctorate. Recently Mr 
Robinson left for the Eastern Arctic to do 
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special work for the Bureau of Mines and 


Resources 


\lvar Anderson. PhD... is a Swedish S I E A M E R 
journalist. now in London, who travelled 
around the world in 1940-1941 through S R V | C E 


Russia, Japan, Canada, the United States 
Britain, and back to Sweden, particularly 
studving Russian. American, Canadian and to 
british production, the battle of the 
\tlantic. the British convoy system and 

the London blitz luring his journey he SAGUENAY 
was granted personal interviews with a 
number of Allied leaders, including President 

Roosevelt, Wendel Wilkie, various Amer- O T 
ican chiefs of statt and production, Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King, King Haakon 
ot Norway and members of the British 
War Cabinet) Ur Anderson then lectured 
in the Lnited States on Sweden, and in 
Sweden on the Allied war ettort, and in the 
autumn of 1941 published a book in 
Stockholm entitled tis Britain W in- 
ning the War 


fs) J) MeGuire, who this month con- 
tributed an article on Arvida, received his 
I, A degree at the University of Toronto 
and remained there to do graduate work 
Luring the vear 1935-1936 he was editor- 
in-chief of the \ arsity, the undergraduate 
daily paper. and atter leaving college he During the navigation season, Canada 
Steamship Lines maintains daily twe- 

way service between Saguenay Ports and 


continued with newspaper work, following 


this by writing fiction for some time M 

NicGuire then joined the Aluminum 

Company of Canada, Limited, and is now Cruise liners, famed for fine accommoda- 
tion and excellent meals Rive passengers 

in the Educational Department at that on enanediiad view of tomes 


St. Lawrence and the deep fjord of the 
Saguenay. Stops 2t Sorel, Three Rivers, 
Quebec, Murray Bay, Tadoussac and 
Bagotville. 


(Company s head office 


For your added convenience automobiles 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN are carried for a slight charge. 
BRITISH CRAFTS Full information, literature, reservations 


from any travel agent, or 


organized by the British Council, 


London: 
ANADA 


Art Gallery of Toronto 


September Ist to 19th TEAMSHIP 


Art Association of Montreal 


October 9th to 31st 
| INES 


After this the exhibition will cross 
Canada ana be shown in Vancouver. 


Further dates to be announced. 715 VICTORIA SQUARE, - MONTREAL 
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The Reasons for 
ubstitutions 


In normal times, the Quebec Liquor Commission carried a very wide 
variety of distilled liquors, wines and liqueurs. Some of these were of 
domestic origin and others were imported from countries in all parts of 
the world. In almost every instance these beverages represent important 
commercial commodities of the countries from which they come and are 
manufactured by numerous business houses in those countries. 
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